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that the frame and system of this whole 
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ne ‘ie duidaadle Soensacshis, that ‘any. pata aie had son Bae 
con’s works, and who, at the same time, was acquainted with 
the theories which it was their great object: to explode, could, 
for a moment, haye hesitated. about rejecting the» latter in- 
terpretation as altogether absurd ; and. yet the splenetic” tone 
‘which marks the conclusion of Cudworth’s: sie 

shews, that he hada decided leaning to it, in pref 
the former *. ‘The comment does no honour to his liberality ; 
~ and, on the most favourable supposition, must be imputed to 
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total aelbok ‘of them from physics, is a very different ques- . 


“tion; and a question of’ much importance in'the theory of the 
- induetive logic. ‘My own opinion is, that his views on this 


pointy if considered as applicable to the present state of expeti- 


: mental science, are extremely limited and erroneous. Perhaps, 


_ atthe time when he ‘wrote, such an exclusion may have appear- 


. 


pk Bey: tenye the inferen 


ed necessary,’as the’ only’ effectual antidote against the errors 
which then infected every branch of philosophy; but, ‘granting 
this to be true, no good reason can be given for continuing the — 
same language, at a period when the proper object of phugics 


is too well understood, to render it possible for the igyestiga- 


tion of final causes to lead astray the most fanciful theorist. . 
What harm can be apprehended from remarking those proofs 
of design which fall under the view of the physical inquirer 
in the course of his studies? Or, if it should be- thought fo- 


‘reign. to. his province to speak of design, he may, at least, be 
permitted to remark what ends are really accomplished by par- 
ticular means ; and what advantages result from the general 


laws by which the phenomena of nature are regulated. In do- 
ing this, he only states a fact and if it be illogical to go far- 
J to the moralist or ‘the ess ca 








ence, Lnarets of the vague aed ie ies 
tion against final causes, sanctioned (as has been absurd- 
osed) by Khan detached expressions of Bacon, which 
‘ eg reflections, it has, for many years. 
0 omit the: consideration” am them: 
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ese pcili:, mndéh: remidskible. are furviched isa 
- science ‘of anatomy. »'To understand the structure of an ang 
‘mal body, itis necessary not only to examine the conformation ~ 
of the parts, but ‘to consider their functions ; or, in other words, 
to consider ‘their ends and uses: Nor, indeed, does the most 
accurate knowledge of the former, till perfected by the dis- 
covery of the latter, afford satisfaction to an inquisitive and 
scientific mind. Every anatomist, accordingly, whatever his 
metaphysical creed may be, proceeds, in his researches, upon 
the maxim, that no organ exists without its appropriate desti- 
nation; and although he may often fail in his attempts to ascer- 
tain what this destination is, he never carries his scepticis 
far, as, for a moment, to doubt of the general principle, 
inclined to think, that itis in this way the most important 
steps in physiology have been gained ; the curiosity being con- 
_ stantly kept alive by some new problem in the animal ma- 
chine ; and, at the: same time, checked. in its wanderings, by 
an irresistible conviction, that nothing is made i in vain. The 
memorable ; account given by Mr Boyle of the circumstances 
- which, led to the discovery of the circulation of the blood, is 
but one of the many testimonies. which might be quoted i in cone 
firmation Po _ — ie £ tasrindy adries levidey Mics dalle aaihtpa 
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mi “T cae that when I asked our og in the 
_# only. discourse. I had. with, him (which, was but a little while 
chusentaeticd) what were the things which induced him to 


Ak of @ circulation of the blood? he answered ze, that 
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“hand, and of obr 
some of its most zealous abettors and propagators among 
writers who would, without a moment’s hesitation, have re- 
jected, as puerile and superstitious, any reference to final causes 
ina ne discussion, 
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Danger of craigs Final with Physical Causes in v the Philo- 
wh sophy iN the Human Mind. 


adil oni so much upon the research of Final Causes in 
Physics, properly so called, T shall subjoin a few remarks on its 
application to the philosophy of the human mind ;—a science 


in which the just rules of investigation are as yet far from 
being generally understood. Of this no stronger proof can 


‘be produced, ‘than the confusion between final and efficient 
causes, which perpetually recurs in the writings of our latest 
and most eminent moralists. ‘The same confusion, as I have 


already observed, prevailed in the physical reasonings of the 
Aristotelians ; 3 but, | since the time of Bacon, has been 80 COMs. 
pletely corrected, that, i in the gee theories > modern natu. 
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“he observations quoted from Mr Smith.on the proneness of 

a tions, to confound together efficient. 

* gullebenrieatatthih a key to the chief difficulty by which’ 
a this specious but very dangerous system have 
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| of utility, so strongly recommended to some 
by the powerful genius’ of Hume, and to others by the well- 
merited popularity of Paley, the most satisfactory of all refuta- 
tions is to’be found in the work of Mr Godwin. It is unne- 
céssary to inquire how far the practical lessons he has incul- 
cated are logically inferred from his fundamental principle ; 
for although I apprehend much might be objected to these, 
even on his own hypothesis, yet, if such be the conclusions to 
which, in the judgment of so acute a reasoner, il appeared to lead 
with demonstrative evidence, nothing farther is requisite to il- 
lustrate the practical tendency of a system, which, absolving 
men froni the obligations imposed on them with so command-° 
ing an authority by the moral constitution of human nature, 
abandons every individual to the guidance of his own narrow 
views concerning the complicated interests of political society *. 








““® It is remarkable that Mr Hume, by fur the ablest advocate for the theory in ques- 
tion, has indirectly acknowledged its inconsistence with some of the most important facts 
which it professes toexplain. “ Though the heart (he observes in the 5th section of his 
«« Inquiry concerning Morals) takes not part entirely with those general notions, nor re 
« gulates all its love and hatred by the universal abstract differences of vice and virtue, 
without regard to self, and the persons with whom we are more intimately connected 
“yet have these moral differences a considerable influence, and being sufficient, at least 
for discourse, serve all the purposes in company, in the pulpit, on the theatre, and 

“«t in the schools,” On this passage, the following very curious note is to be found at 
of the volume ; a note (b the way) which deserves to be added to the other 
aml ven of deli beet cht e Dch of Ul aero 
ercises 0 cfe-hena pear ‘Jt is wikely ordained by nature, 

onnections should commonly prevail over universal views and considera- 

Kit “tions ‘otherwise our affections and secant eiarieste for want of 
Be ars eye pe es ‘not Bos wasp imply an acknowledgment, First, 
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caped the notice nen this, as well as of ana other Jate: in- 
quirers : : That, in ethical researches, not less than in those 
which relate to the material universe, the business of the philo- 
sopher is limited to the analytical investigation of general laws 
from the observed phenomena ; and that if, in any instance, 
his conclusions should be found inconsistent with acknowledged 
facts, the former must necessatily be corrected or modified’ by 
the Jatter. On such occasions, the ultimate appeal must be al- 
ways made to the moral sentiments’ ‘and emotions of the hu- 
man race. The representations, for example, which we read 
‘with so. much delight, in those poets, of whatever age and 
country, who have most successfully touched the human heart; 
—of the heroical sacrifices made to gratitude, to parental duty, 
to filial piety, to ‘conjugal affection ;—are not amenable to the 
authority of any ethical theory, but are’ the most authentic re- 
cords of the phenomena which it is the object of such theories 
to generalize. The sentiment of Publius Syrus—Omne dixeris 
_ maledictum, quum “ingratum’ hominem diveris—speaks a language _ 
which accords with every feeling of an unperverted mind jit 
speaks the language of Nature, which it is the province of the 
‘moralist, nat to criticize, but to listen to with reverence. By em- 
ployin, ing our reason to jin erpret and to obey this, and the other 
moral suggestions of of the heart, we may trust with confidence, — 
elec we take the most effectual means in‘our power to aug vent 
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hapiness ;—but a al of this ane 


philosophical combinations ; and it would, soon cease to have 
a foundation in truth, if men were to, substitute their own con- 
ceptions of expediency, instead of those rules of action which 
are sabes % the wisdom of God *, 

- Tt must not ee slide’ from the foregoing observations, 
that, « even in ethical i inquiries, the consideration of final causes 
is to be rejected. On the contrary, Mr Smith himself, whose 
logical precepts on this subject I have now been endeavouring 
to illustrate and enforce, has frequently indulged. his curiosity 


in speculations about uses or advantages ; eems plainly to 
have considered them as important 0° \\philosophical 
study, not less than efficient causes. uy caution to be 


observed is, that. the one may not be confounded with the 
other. 
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a iiewdeaa there two different researches, ciecrie: there i nd 
eis in physics and ethics, a very intimate connection, In 


rat 54 


-various,cases, the, consideration of final’ causes | has led to the 


discovery of some general law of, nature 5 and, . in almost 
every case, the discovery of a general law clearly points out 





some. wise and_ beneficent purposes to which it i is. subservient 


ed it is chiefly the prospect of such applications which 
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CONCLUSION OF PART SECOND. 


Iw the foregoing chapters of this Second Part, I have en- 
deavoured to turn the attention of my readers to various im- 
portant questions relating to the Human Understanding ; aim- 
ing, in the first place, to correct some fundamental errors in 
the theories cc nly received with respect to the powers 
of intuition “easoning ; and, secondly, to. illustrate 
some doctrines cv. -. 1 with the ground-work of the induc- 
tive logic, which have been either overlooked, or misappre- 
hended by the generality of preceding writers. The. bulk to 
which the volume has already extended, renders it impossible 
for me now to attempt a detailed recapitulation of its con- 
tents :—Nor do I much regret the necessity of this omission, 
having endeavoured, in every instance, as far as I could, to 
_ enable the ee poner ne aes the thread of my. dis- 
cussions, — hie GREE Gee TARE ee eS AEST SEES ag es sae eit 














e established branches of academical study ; 


di, by i sftitieg and encouraging the young philosopher, when 


his academical career is closed, to review with attention and 
candour, his past acquisitions, to put him in the way of sup- 
plying what is defective in the present systems of education, 


_ I have accordingly entitled my book, Elements—not of Logic 


or of Pneumatology, but—of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ; a study which, according to my idea of it, presupposes 


~ a general acquaintance with the particular departments of li- 


terature and of science, but to which I do not know that any 
elementary introduction has yet been attempted. It is a study, 
indeed, whereof little more perhaps than the elements can be 
communicated by the mind of one individual to that of 
another. 


-» In proof of this, it is sufficient here to hint, (for I must not 


at present enlarge on so extensive a topic), that a knowledge 


of the general laws which regulate the intellectual phenomena - 
is, to the logical student, of little practical value, but as a pre- 


paration for the study of Himself. In this respect, the anatomy 
of the mind différs essentially from that of the body ; the struc- 


que of the former (whatever collateral aids may be derived F 
from observing the varieties of genius in our fellow-creatures) 


ng accessible to those alone who can retire into the deepest 
f their own internal frame ; and even to these present- 
‘with the generic attributes of the race, many of the 






only to reply, that my aim is not to Sup-— 


the individual. The truth is, that.on- 
oo tees all. rsp 
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" .. of notice, must draw’ his chief materials - 


~ itis only by comparing the conclusions of different riters, 

subjecting all of them to the test of our personal experience, 
that we can hope to separate the essential principles-of the hu- 
man constitution from the unsuspected effects of education and 
of temperament * ; or to apply with advantage, to our particue. 
lar circumstances, the combined results of our reading and of 
our reflections. The constant appeal which, in such inquiries, © 
the reader is thus forced to make to his own consciousness and 
to his own judgment, has a powerful tendency to form a habit, 
not more essential to the success of his metaphysical researches, 
than of all his other: ee pursuits, 


sibs adios with this ‘habit, isa ‘iisiniiag to sabia 
and to ascertain the exact import of words; one of the nicest: 
and) most. difficult of all analytical processes ; and ¢hat upon 
which more stress has been justly laid by our) best modern. . 
logicians, than upon any other organ for the investigation of 
truth. For the culture of this propensity, no science isso pe~ 
culiarly calculated to prepare the mind, asthe study of itsown 
operations. Here, the imperfections. of words constitute the, 
_, principal obstacle to our progress ; nor is it possible to advance: 
Jemue: gee —- phat Sassen the associations im-, 








es. Abstr ting, , therefore, from its various practical aps _ 
‘dooney let considering i it merely as a gymnastic exercise 
' to the reasoning powers, this study seems pointed out by na- 
ture, as the best of all schools for inuring the understanding to 
a:cautious and skilful employment of language as the instru- 
ment of thought. 
cehispes dine ar al 
' The two ‘first chapters of this volume relate to logical. ques- 
tions, on which the established opinions appear to me to pre- 
sent stumbling-blocks at the very threshold of the science. In 
treating of these, | have canvassed with freedom, but, [ hope, 
with due respect, the doctrines of some illustrious moderns, 
whom vam proud to acknowledge as my masters; of those 
more: particularly, whose works are in the highest repute in 
‘our British Universities, and whose errors I. was, on. that 
account, the most solicitous to rectify. . For the space allot« 
ted to my criticisms on Condillac, no apology is necessary 
to those, who have the slightest acquaintance with the pre-’ 
sent state of philosophy on the Continent, or who have remark- 
ed the' growing spread, in this Island, of some of his weakest, 
and most exceptionable  theories—On various controverted) _ 
points connected with the theory of evidence, both demonstra~ — 
_ tiveand experimental, I trust, with some confidence, that I shall 
found to haye thrown considerable light: in other instances, 
ve been sapee a conan aye: ae pecpories: my 
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_ Tris justly and philosophically retired by Bu 
" .« thing tends more to the corruption of science than to 
“to stagnate. These waters must be troubled before they can 
« exert their virtues. A man who works beyond the surface of 
« things, though he may be wrong himself, yet he clears the 
“ way for others, and may chance to make even his errors sub- 

“ servient to the cause of truth * be : 

The subsequent chapters, relative to the Baconian Logic, 
bear, all of them, more or less, in their general scope, on-the 
theory of the intellectual powers, and on the first principles of 
human knowledge. In this part of my work, the reader will 
easily perceive, that I do not profess to deliver logical pre- 
cepts ; but to concentrate, and to reflect back on the Philoso- 
phy of the Mind, whatever scattered lights I have been able 
to collect from the experimental researches to which that Phi- 
losophy has given birth. I have aimed, at the same time (and 
I hope not altogether without success), to give somewhat more 
of precision to the technical phraseology of the Baconian 
a, and of Sonrecteress © to their metaphysical caine 





. Before concluding these spect wi! wv may not 1 be impro- 
: hel to caution my readers against supposing, | that when ‘speak 
of the Baconian school, or of the Baconian logic, 1 ‘mean to _ 


_aseribe entirely to the es ‘the Edorataaee, “' 
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